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in this free country there is going to be any prohibi-
tion laid on that. Certainly not; but that is just
why we must suppose him to be thinking of some-
thing intelligible.
The liberty of interpretation that he has actually
taken is large. He has found, he tells us, an " acute
and much-to-be admired " critic arguing " to the
effect that the humane and enlightened Virgil had,
by drawing the character of Dido, marked a stage in
the emancipation of women." That suggestion Pro-
fessor Abercrombie liberally " interprets" thus
(p. 20) : " Our critic was an enthusiast for female
enfranchisement; and he could not encounter a
splendid and adorable woman anywhere without
thinking, ' She ought to have the vote ! ' " When a
Professor is free to interpret " acute and much-to-be
admired " critics in that festive fashion in a British
Academy lecture, what restraints on the liberty of
interpretation of Shakespeare can he have dreaded ?
The first answer would seem to be that, in British
Academy lectures, to begin with, he desires to be
protected from destructive criticism of his own
peculiar ratiocination. And here, perhaps, though
this is not his chief ground of apprehension, he is not
without reason for his dread. Professor Wilson, for
instance, felt himself happily at liberty to accuse
half a dozen critics of crass ignorance on matters
supposed to be within the ambit of all Shakespearean
critics, revealing in his procedure a series of distress-
ing ignorances of his own. So far, so good. The
impeached critics had not been Academy lecturers.